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-_ Ethnographers find themselves among a family of 
researchers referred to as naturalists. This rather diverse family 
conducts research described by turns : as qual i tat i ve , .participant 
observational , case study, symbolic interact ionist , phenomenological , 
construct ivi st, and interpretive. The focus of the ethnographer's 
inquiry is on the mundane, everyday practices of people. Social 
studies and ethnographic research would seem co go together 
naturally. What may be surprising is that social studies educators 
appear to ba less willing thf^ others in education to use field 
research techniques. In 1973, Shaver and Larkins argued that most of 
the research in social studies was being conducted by graduate 
students. There may be several reasons fof_the paucity- of -----^ 
ethnographic studies of social studies classes or social studies 
teaching. Among these reasons are : (1) There is a disconcerting 
narrowness of scope in ethnographic design. (2) The research 
methodologies require a difficult, time-consuming set of procedures 
which, if not adhered to, lead to research of questionable value, and 
leave the researcher time for very little else. (3) Although, 
classroom ethnographies provide rich descriptions, they present only 
a thin slice of school culture. (4) Host schools are entitled to 
protection , but pseudonyms and di sgui se s cannot mask the school and 
those who earn a livelihood there from anyone who knew about the 
enterprise. (BZ) 
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Sbc i a 1 research , hb mat t er wh e t fcrm it t akes, i s 
designed to produce information about human behavior that 
has truth and serves a useful purpose (see Petto and 
Pelto, 1978, p. 1). Some social researchers prefer to cloak 
themselves in a mantle of scientific* obscurity pretending 
that they do not personally intrude upon their research 
and that their research is separate and distinct from 
t he i r day-t b-day 1 i ves. These researchers, not un 1 i ke 
the Vulcan scientist* Mr. Speck, of Star Trek fame, are 
unfailingly logical and emotionally neutral. No doubt, 
for these researchers, speaking about methodology is a 
dispassionate exercise. 

For all other researchers, examining their choice 
of research method is an exercise ih self-disclosure. The 
selection of a design from the research repertoire reveals 
how the researcher views society, what problems are seen 
as significant and worthwhile, and how the researcher 
goes about developing an understanding of his/her world. These 
investigators acknowledge that their research cannot be 
separated from the times in which they live or from their 
personal predilections. They admit - - sometimes grudgingly 
— — that the methods they use and the questions they ask 
are i n f 1 uenced not only by their intell ect ua 1 cur t os i t y 
but also by contemporaneous pbl it ical and social cl i mates 
(Kuhn, 1970) and by their personalities and predispos- 
itions (Polany i, 1964) • 

I do educational ethnography. You know what that 
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says about me. I believe reality is socially constructed? 
I prefer the emic to the etic and the qualitative to the 
quantitative. Ethnographers find themselves among a family 
of researchers retf mrrma to as naturalists (Lincoln and 
Guba, 1985). This rather diverse family conducts research 
described by turns as qualitiative, participant obser- 
vational, case study, symbolic interact ion ist, phenom- 
enological, construct ivist and interpretive <Er ic*tso<% 
1986, p. 119). This may be a confusing array of terms, 
but it accurately refects the myriad of subgroups that 
embrace the methodology. The use of social science jargon 
also helps to allay one of their common fears: Ethnographic 
research may hot be sufficiently obscure to be academically 
legitimate. After all, how much respect would be afforded 
r«s««rchBrs who defined their methodology as just "hang- 
ing-out " with a bunch of ordinary people describing and 
analyzing hew they live their lives. 

Drawn from the ranks of functionalists as well as 
from conflict theorists, naturalists share little in common 
but their opposition to quantitative methodology in the 
social sciences and the world view held by those who use 
those devices. Thev do research that tries to separate 
the knower from the known. We maintain that this is a 
misleading dualism; we celebrate the inevitable mutual 
influences of researcher and subject. Thev believe there 
is a single, isolable reality that can be studied scientif- 
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ically; we believe that there are multiple constructed 
realities in the social world that cannot be studied outside 
of their naturally occurring context. They believe in 
scientific detachment from the object of their inquiries; 
we believe no understanding of human behavior can be made 
without examining the social meanings that inform it. They 
like clean, discrete bits of social data; wg delight in 
complexity, and celebrate the entangled twbs of meaning 
found in everyday life. They don 9 t invite us to their 
parties; we wouldn't enjoy drinking with them anyway. 

Ethnographers tend to examine the ways in which groups: 
of people live their lives, make sense but of their world, 
and seek to derive some measure of satisfaction from their 
daily experiences, the focus of the ethnographer's inquiry 
is on the mundane, everyday practices of people. The ethno- 
graphic perspective is that of a nonjudg mental visitor 
who enters a hew group, wins the trust of his or her hosts v 
learns their view of the world, and empathically tells 
old friends what has been learned. As described in a recent 
essay, "(6)ood ethnography is an intellectual exorcism 
in which, forced to take the perspective of the other, 
we are wrenched out of our self. l*e» transcend ourselves, 
and for a brief moment we wonder who we are, whether we 
are animals, barbarians or angels, whether all things 
are really the same under the sun, whether it would be 
better if the others were us, or better if we were the 
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other." (Schweder, 1966, p. 39) 

Among the social research methods, traditional ethnog- 
raphy (as practiced by Mead and Malinbwski, for example) 
seems to be ah especially intriguing way to collect data, 
and most of its practitioners appear to enjoy it. Spending 
long periods of time in primitive societies and suffering 
the relative privation of their subjects, traditional 
field researchers complain bitterly and darkly in their 
journals but unfailingly write upbeat ethnographies (see 
Malinowski, 1967; Agar, 1980) . It is as though a goal of 
traditional anthropology is to report whatever optimism 
can be gleaned from the data of human experience; the 
genre renews our fait hi 

I don't do "traditional" ethnography, and I am uncomf- 
ortable with the termi It is hot that I am opposed to 
"uplifting literature," but "traditional" implies a long 
history of pristine standards of research and a confining 
orthodoxy of belief among practitioners. It also suggests 
that those of us who work in other than primitive settings 

do not share in the same spirit of inquiry or worse, 

that we have misappropriated their designs. The history 
of ethnography as a research method clearly reflects little 
orthodoxy, and like other research techniques its evolution 
suggests refinements more than debasements Recent criticisms 
of pi oheer i n g et h hog r a ph i es ( Freeman , 1 983 ? S p i r b , ) do 
not demean the enterprise, but suggest that there is no 
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sin in deviating from the traditional, amd no reason to 
be self-conscious about wall-designed ethnographies conducted 
in familiar settings <see Whyte, 1543; Cusick, 1973; Palonsky, 
1986) . 

While they may be less exotic than "trad it idnal " 
field studies, school ethnographies are not necessarily 
frivolous or unlikely to produce true and useful inform- 
ation. In fact, in those instances in which we are interested 
in the perspective of key actors in school settings - 
- administrators, teachers, students - - ethnography may 
be the most desirable form of inquiry. 

Social studies and ethnographic research would seem 
to go together natural lys Among those interested in conducting 
field research in education, social educators would be 
likely to have the greatest familiarity with the literature 
of sociology and anthropology. Social studies educators 
are prominent among those advocating the use of pbst-pbs- 
itivist research paradigms. Some of the better ethnographies 
have been written by social studies educators (see White, 
1965) and one of the most useful books on ethnographic 
research methods boasts e social studies educator as 
first author. What may be surprising is that social studies 
educators appear to be less willing thai others in education 
to use field research techniques (Armento, 1966). 

In 1973* Shaven and Lark ins, report ing on social 



Teaching , painted a less than sanguine picture of the 
field. They argued that most of the research in social 
studies was being conducted by graduate students. Attributing 
an absence of cumulative findings, in part, to atheoretical 
orientations toward research, they urged social studies 
educators to consider classroom ethnography as a "viable 
alternative for theory generation (in social education) 11 
(p. 1255). Thirteen years later, firmento. writing in the 
third edition of the Handbook (1986) finds little to 
refute Shaver and Lark ins. (Mho says we don't have cumulative 
findings?) Her review links most social studies research 
to doctoral dissertations, and the vast majority of the 
research is still aj udged to be excessively atheortical. Al- 
though she is hot able to find very much literature to 
report, firmento optimistically refers to the ethnographic 
perspective as 11 ah emerging research focus 11 in social 
studies education. 

In 1985, Jane White reviewed ethnographic research 
studies and evaluated the extent to which they inform 
issues of social studies curriculum and instruct i oh. She 
focused her review on three regularly recurring problems 
for social educators: How can we account for the stability 
of textbook/discussion methods? How do teachers control 
students and get them to work; and how do we explain classroom 
success and failure? (p. 217). 

White's review of the literature is thorough, and 
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she presents a convincing argument for the power of ethno- 
graphic research to produce knowledge. However, the extent 
to which these research findings can inform social studies 
practice is arguable. White blends findings from so-called 
macro and micro ethnographies without adequate attention 
to the significant differences in these designs, and she 
she seems insufficiently cautious about combining conclusions 
from studies written from socially conserving functionalist 
perspectives with studies by critical theorists. Of greater 
concern is that most of the ethnographies cited in the 
review were not conducted in social studies classes. 

To what extent can the findings of ethnographic studies 
conducted outside of social studies classes inform social 
studies practice? Cathy Cornbleth has convinced us that 
"thinking" and the assessment of that thinking are situation 
dependent (Cornbleth, 1985,1986). Cornbleth has • argued 
that thinking in social studies differs from thinking 
in science and that a student's analysis of a social problem 
is not the same as that student's analysis of a chemistry 
problem. Each area of knowledge has its own logic and 
criteria for acceptable thinking and problem solving skills 
(1985, p. S2K 

Other researchers report subject by subject variations 
in classroom practices. One observational study, for example, 
(St odolsky, 1981), comparing fifth grade math and social 
studies lessons, found differences ih the length of seatwork 
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assignments, and the quality and character of recitations 
and group work projects- The nature of the subject mattery 
as interpreted by the teacher, required different classroom 
activities for the students and different roles. Variations 
in the nature of thinking across subject areas, as well 
as differences in the teaching strategies and activities 
used to bring about subject specific thinking greatly 
reduce trie power of studies to inform teaching across 
the disciplines. The most important knowledge about the 
teaching of social studies will be found primarily in 
social studies classes. 

However, one cannot fault Prof. White for being forced 
to go beyond social studies ethnographies, fl reviewer 
searching for ethnographic studies of social studies classes 
or social studies teaching is struck by the paucity of 
such invest i gat ions. As has been noted by others, (including 
White) social studies reseerchers appear to do more talking 
about ethnography than ethnography. 

Why is so little et hhograph i c research cohd uct ed 
by social educators? (fi colleague suggests that social 
studies people are simply too sophisticated to be a slave 
to new, unproved research fashion, -and they stick to tradi- 
tional methods rather than risk being labeled "Zeitgeist er 
shysters. M ) 

This may be so, but let me suggest some other reasons, 
and re-examine the potential for ethnography contributing 
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to social studies education. 



1 1 For many researchers 



- arid perhaps for many 



of those interested in social studies research - - there 
is a disconcerting narrowness of scope in ethnographic 
designs. If the goal of an academic fieild is to develop 
a set of general laws that can be applied to all cases 
and all times^ ethnography is not the answer. Ethnographies 
are admittedly idiographic bodies of knowledge. While 
a well-crafted field study might explain the behavior 
of a particular group — = for example, social studies 
teachers - - it does so for those teachers, during one 
time period, while they work with a specific mix of stu- 
dents, the extent to which the conclusions of one study 
are applicable to other sites is a matter of contention. Some 
researchers argue that basic similarities in the culture 
of teaching transcend specific differences in settings. One 
teacher will understand another's behavior because of 
shared cultural traits created by the common conditions 
of their employment. The value of the research rests in 
the insights and understandings it brings to those within 
the cultures <Sf the ethnographic product helps others 
who share that culture better understand their world, 
the research enterprise was worthwhile). Other researchers 
claim that ethnographies are designed to generate theory 
and hypotheses for future investigation. Anything beyond 
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cultural description^ they argue, is arbitrary and simp- 
listic. 6b into a school, they advise, muck about and 
uncover some relationships for numbers crunchers and survey 
scientists to examine. 

No matter which of these polls they find attractive, 
few field researchers would argue that ethnographic studies 
of schools are likely to find their way into future editions 
of William J. Bennett's pamphlet "What Works 11 or the National 
Council's How-to-do-it series. Ethnographies are not 
designed to produce simple, general izable answers to questions 
about methodology or school discipline or student motivation. 



2i School ethnographies require a difficult time-consuming 
set of procedures which, if not adhered to, lead to research 
of questionable value, and if followed scrupulously leave 
the researcher time for very little else. (Ethnographic 
designs in education have been discussed by Bogdan and 
Bikleh (1982) , Dobbert (1982) , Boetz and Le Compte (1984), 
and Spindier (1382) among others. ) The fundamental rationale 
for ethnography rests in the assumption that social behavior 
must be understood from the perspective of the participant. The 
ways that social realities are created and maintained 
must be observed in the setting in which those behaviors 
naturally occur and explained from the participant's point 
of view. Because the basic validity criterion of field 
research is the "immediate and local meanings of actions 11 
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- - so-called insider accounts of behavior - - field 
studies require extensive" part ici pat ion in the daily lives 
of the respondents (Erickson, 1986; p. i 19) i Phenomena 
must be observed repeatedly before they can be considered 
other than social anomalies, and the knowledge that the 
participants use to guide their behavior must be observed 
in context and under varied circumstances. 

Ethnography cannot be not a part-time enterprises It 
is not possible to limit ethnographic studies to Mondays, 
Wednesdays anCS Fridays unless respondents can be coerced 
into suspending their social lives on other dayss In order 
for the researcher to examine the rules subjects use to 
govern and interpret their behavior^ the research must 
extend continuously over a meaningful interval. 

What is that interval? For an ethnography of hunter- 
gatherers who follow game and change dwelling sites with 
tine seasons, one sequence of wet and dry periods might 
be minimally sufficient to observe a full range of be- 
haviors. fin ethnography of social studies teachers would 
also require that the researcher observe a complete range 
of teacher behaviors. Because teachers behave differently 
in September than in June, and because Mondays are riot 
the same as Fridays^ and because snow days, prom days, 
band days, and days just before and just after vacations 
are all different, an ethnographic study of teaching requires 
at least one academic year of full-time participant bbserv- 
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at ion. 

This is a tremendous time committment, and no doubt 
it discourages many would-be ethnographers, (fi related 
but by no means trivial consideration is that only one 
publication, typically ah extended monograph, is likely 
to eventuate from this type of study. For those of you 
who have been cursed with deans who demand that you publish 
three data based articles a year, ethnography could be 
a problematic methodology.) 

3. (Selection of a unit of analysis.) 
The researcher needs to define a meaningful unit 
of analysis that will account for the behavior of his/her 
subjects. This was not a problem for traditional ethno- 
graphersi Small tribal units typically composed of hier- 
archically-ordered interacting members are ideal. Selection 
of ah appropriate unit for school ethnographers is a night- 
mare. Characterized by isolated* and often, uncommunicative 
personnel, schools can be regarded as cultural sites in 
which all of the major actors - - teachers, administrators, 
board members and various student groups - - simultaneously 
construct separate realities. In despair, some researchers 
have abandoned the school as a unit of analysis in favor 
of individual classrooms. The classroom is manageable* 
and during the school day it is an ecologically bounded 
unit that can be considered a site of cultural production. 
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(This may be more true for the elementary school than 
the secondary school). However, classroom ethnographies 
are deficient in several aspects (see Max and Max, 1979; 
Goetz and Le Compter 1384) i If researchers do not follow 
the students or teachers outside of the classroom, they 
cannot be sure of the extent to which classroom behaviors 
are continuous or discontinuous with other school behaviors, 
and classroom ethnographers are unable to determine whether 
they have stumbled onto an isolated classroom event or 
a typical cultural pattern. Although classroom ethnographies 
provide rich descriptions, they present only a thin slice 
of school culture *that may be insufficient to account 
for the range of human interactions and the creation of 
a social reality. 

4. (Researchers' role and responsibi iity^ ) 
A long established ethos among field workers demands 
protection for the hosts. Traditional ethnographies were 
not intended to benefit the subject, but they were designed 
to do them no harms Anthropologists conducting research 
among nonl iterate, remote populations need not be concerned 
about the effects their writing will have on their hosts. The 
subjects are unlikely to have access to the product of 
the research. Oh the other hand, it can be assumed that 
the work of educational ethnographers wil find its way 
to those who had extended courtesies and revealed intim- 
acies. Pseudonyms and d isguises cannot mask the school 
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and those who earn a livelihood in them from anyone who 
knew about the enterprise (students, board members and 
the community^ ) At the very least, subjects can be held 
up to publ ic inspect ion. (None of us rel ishes the idea 
of having our idiosyncracies described in print. ) fit the 
worst it presents a potentially inaccurate portrait of 
the school to which they cannot respond. 

School ethnography serves ends that are in some ways 
similar and in some ways distinct from traditional ethnography. 
While they share a common goal of producing true and use- 
ful information, school ethnographers have a special set 
of responsibilities. School ethnographers are typically 
educators with a shared responsibility for the enterprise 
they are examining. The phenomena they study - - a constel- 
lation of behaviors arid attitudes referred to as schooling 
- - is everywhere under attack, and ethnographers cannot 
be satisified producing true information that is useful 
only to the academic community* (as difficult as that 
is). The ethnographer, examining schooling from the perspective 
of the part icipants, develops insights and understandings 
that should be of local use* and there is an obligation 
to share that information. It is not sufficient to turn 
ethnographic data into scholarly art icles and monographs 
without providing the school with direct benefit from 
the research. The school ethnographer has an obligation 
to intervene in the culture; to use school personnel as 
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co-researchers j arid to recommend and help implement changes 
and address problems suggested by the study. While this 
is unthinkable for the traditional ethnographer, to do 
less is^ for the school ethnographer, an act of irrespon- 
sibi 1 ity. 

School ethnography is a difficult, time-consuming 
research approach^ Although the methodology has hot been 
used extensively in social studies it cannot be discounted^ 
Appropriately designed, school ethnography can be the 
method of choice for those social studies educators who 
want to do academic research that has the potential payoff 
of helping schools and teachers. Social educators should 
join with ethnographers from other disciplines to examine 
the school and the nature of teaching from varied perspectives 
(e.g., social studies, mathematics, educational adminis- 
tration). Research teams composed of experienced ethnographers, 
graduate students and publ ic school teachers could use 
the school as a unit of analysis and provide a valid long- 
itudinal dimension to the study (without requiring all 
researchers to be in the school at all times). The ethnographic 
product will produce subject specific knowledge that will 
be of use to teachers and information about the culture 
of the school that could be useful to the school. 
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